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THE  USAF  PEO/DAC/MAD  STRUCTURE: 

SUCCESSFUL  PATTERN  FOR  FUTURE  WEAPON  SYSTEM  ACQUISITION? 

TNTROnurTTON 

With  defense  acquisition  costs  in  the  1980s  exceeding  SI  15  billion  annually  and  comprising  over  40%  of  the  defense 
budget,'  it  was  only  appropriate  that  DoD  and  Congress  focused  on  various  acquisition  streamlining  and  reform 
initiatives.  In  1986,  the  Packard  Commission  identified  numerous  shortcomings  in  the  acquisition  process  and 
recommended  several  improvements.  These  recommendations  became  the  goals  of  subsequent  legislation. 
Presidential  directives,  and  DoD  regulations.  The  result  of  these  actions  was  a  major  restructuring  in  how  OSD  and 
the  services  conduct  acquisition  activities.  One  significant  change  was  the  creation  of  the  Program  Executive  Officer 
(PEO),  a  corporate  operating  official  who  would  supervise  a  portfolio  of  mission-related  Major  and  selected  programs 
and  be  accountable  to  the  Service  Acquisition  Executive  (SAE).  This  line  officer,  in  the  direct  reporting  chain 
between  the  Program  Manager  (PM)  and  the  SAE,  would  streamline  and  focus  the  activities  associated  with 
executing  and  overseeing  these  programs.  In  spite  of  the  many  benefits  this  new  position  offered,  its  imposed 
insertion  into  an  existing  organizational  structure  complicated  the  relative  roles  and  responsibilities  of  other 
acquisition  officials,  specifically— in  the  Air  Force  (AF) — the  Designated  Acquisition  Commanders  (DACs)  and  the 
Mission  Area  Directors  (MADs). 

This  research  project  evaluates  the  AF  PEO/DAC/MAD  acquisition  structure  in  terms  of  these  relationships  to 
assess  its  contribution  to  the  goals  of  the  Packard  Commission.  To  address  this  subject,  I  will  first  discuss  the 
background  of  the  creation  of  the  PEO  position.  Next,  I  will  focus  on  the  overall  AF  weapon  system  acquisition 
structure,  with  emphasis  on  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  PEOs,  DACs,  and  MADs.  Third,  I  will  discuss  the 
issues  that  arise  in  implementing  the  details  of  this  structure  and  how  they  might  affect  the  overall  performance  of 
the  AF  acquisition  community.  Finally,  I  will  present  some  of  the  options  that  may  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
this  structure.  Because  the  PEO  concept  represents  the  newest  addition  to  an  relatively  well-established  structure,  I 
will  present  this  evaluation  primarily  firom  the  PEO  perspective  and  use  the  description  of  the  DAC  and  MAD  roles 
to  frame  the  discussion. 

[DTIC  QDALfrY  uJ. .  .€;CTS1D  S 
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MFTHOnOl  QGY 

This  research  project  is  the  result  of  a  literature  search  and  interviews.  Literature  sources  included  official  reports, 
briefings,  directives  and  memoranda;  informal  topic  and  offsite  materials;  and  magazine  and  newspaper  articles. 
Individuals  interviewed  included  selected  present  and  former  members  in  the  PEO/DAC/MAD  acquisition  structure. 
The  NDU  academic  non-attribution  policy  precludes  identifying  the  specific  source  of  the  cited  material  unless  it  was 

previously  released. 

BACKGROUND 

Packard  Commission 

In  response  to  public  criticisms  of  sensationalized  cost  overruns,  faulty  weapon  system  performance,  and  perceived 
contractor  fraud,  the  Reagan  administration  appointed  David  Packard,  former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  lead  the 
Blue-Ribbon  Commission  on  Defense  Management  (commonly  referred  to  as  the  Packard  Commission).  This  body 
evaluated  defense  acquisition,  organization  and  decision-making.  Congressional  oversight,  and  the  national  command 
structure.-  Its  major  task  was  to  determine  if  the  implementation  of  private  sector  methodologies  could  improve 
defense  management  business  practices.^ 

The  Commission  reported  that  cost,  schedule,  and  performance  problems  in  weapon  system  development  and 
procurement  were  attributable  to  an  encumbered  and  unproductive  acquisition  management  system.  This  system 
among  other  things.  “(1)  clear  accountability  for  acquisition  execution  and  (2)  unambiguous  lines  of 
authority  for  individuals  with  program  management  responsibilities.”*  Another  assessment  was  that  the  PM’s 
effectiveness  in  executing  his  program  sufifaed  from  the  excessive  time  and  effort  spent  on  preparing  reports  and 
briefings.’ 

The  Commission  report  made  some  key  recommendations  to  rectify  observed  structural  and  procedural  weaknesses  in 
DoD  acquisition  management.  For  example,  each  service  should  institute  a  three-tiered  structure  for  all  major  defense 
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programs.  This  structure  would  consist  of  a  Service  Acquisition  Executive  (SAE),‘  responsible  for  all  acquisition 
matters;  PEOs.  individually  responsible  for  a  limited  group  of  major  programs;  and  PMs,^  responsible  for  the  PEO 
for  all  program-related  matters.®  Further,  to  achieve  more  efficient  and  effective  management,  this  acquisition 
structure  should  revise  its  practices  and  procedures  to  emulate  the  characteristics  of  most  successful  commercial  and 
government  projects.  Among  these  characteristics  are: 

•  Clear  command  channels — clear  alignment  of  responsibility  and  authority,  preserved  and  promoted  through 
short,  unambiguous  chains  of  command  to  the  most  senior  decision  makers; 

•  Program  stability — sl  stable  environment  of  funding  and  management,  predicated  on  an  agreed  baseline  for  cost, 
schedule,  and  performance; 

•  Limited  reporting  requirements — adherence  to  the  principle  of  “management  by  exception,”  and  methods  of 
ensuring  accountability  that  focus  on  deviations  from  the  agreed  baseline; 

•  Small,  high  quality  staffs — ^reliance  on  small  staffs  of  specially  trained  and  highly  motivated  personnel; 

•  Communication  with  users — sound  understanding  of  user  needs  achieved  early-on  and  reflecting  a  proper  balance 
among  cost  schedule,  and  performance  considerations;  and 

•  Better  system  development — including  aggressive  use  of  prototyping  and  testing  to  identify  and  remedy 
problems  well  before  production,  investment  in  a  strong  technology  base  that  emphasizes  lower-cost  approaches 
to  building  capable  weapon  systems,  greater  reliance  on  commercial  products,  and  increased  use  of  commercial- 
style  competition.’ 

The  Packard  Commission  submitted  its  final  report  in  June  1986.  President  Reagan  implemented  its 
recommendations  in  National  Security  Decision  Directive  (NSDD)  219.* 


’  Synonomous  terms  for  the  Service  Acquisition  Executive  (S  AE)  are  the  Component  Acquisition  Executive  (CAE) 
and,  for  the  Air  Force,  the  Air  Force  Acquisition  Executive  (AFAE). 

’  Synonomous  terms  for  the  Program  ManagCT  (PM)  include,  in  some  cases  (i.e.,  for  major  programs).  Program 
Director  (PD),  or  System  Program  Director  (SPD).  The  term  single  manager  (SM),  which  can  represent  a  SPD, 
Product  Group  Manager  (PGM),  or  Materiel  Group  Manager  (MGM),  may  also  substitute  for  PM  in  certain  (usually 
acquisition)  cases. 
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l.pgi^lativp  Influence 


Two  contemporaiy  laws  also  played  a  role  in  establishing  this  new  acquisition  structure  for  DoD.  First,  the 
Goldwater-Nichols  DoD  Reorganization  Act,"  sought  "to  reduce  the  bureaucratic  layering  and  duplication  existing 
within  the  DoD  acquisition  process,  and  to  produce  acquisition  programs  that  would  better  meet  cost,  schedule  and 
performance  criteria.’”  This  law  designated  the  USD(A)^  position  within  OSD,  while  the  second  law.  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  FY87,‘  outlined  his  duties,  responsibilities  and  authority.'® 

Unfortunately,  this  legislation  did  not  achieve  the  desired  change  in  DoD.  Congress  and  other  organizations  external 

I 

to  DoD  soon  began  to  criticize  the  Pentagon  for  faiUng  to  complete  the  acquisition  reforms  recommended  by 
previous  commissions."  According  to  the  GAO  report,  these  criticisms  were  based  on  the  Services:  (1)  affixing  the 
new  titles  to  existing  positions  in  the  old  structures,  (2)  failing  to  empower  the  PM-PEO-SAE  chain  with  the 
authority  and  control  intended,  and  (3)  fading  to  eliminate  the  unnecessary  intermediate  management  layeis.’^ 


DoD  Takes  Action 

In  response  to  criticisms.  President  Bush  directed  the  Defense  Management  Review  (DMR)  in  Feb  89  to  "review 
DoD  management  and  develop  a  plan  to  fully  implement  the  Commission’s  recommendations,  improve  the 
acquisition  process,  and  more  effectively  manage  DoD  resources.”'^  By  Dec  90.  the  GAO  reported  that  the  Services 
had  taken  action  to  revise  their  acquisition  structures  to  comply  with  the  Commission’s  intent.  What  remained  was 
DoD’s  updating  of  its  implementation  guidance,  policies,  and  procedures  to  reflect  the  DMR  changes. 


*  Public  Law,  99-433,  October,  1986. 

t  Uie  Undersecretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  (USD(A))  also  serves  as  the  Defense  Acquisition  Executive  (DAE). 

*  Public  Law  99-661. 
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DoD  took  the  necessary  steps  in  the  following  months.  For  example,  DoD  Directive  5000.1,  “Defense  Acquisition,” 
DoD  Instruction  5000.2,  “Defense  Acquisition  Management,  Policies  and  Procedures,”*  and  DoD  Directive  5000.49, 
“Defense  Acquisition  Board,”  all  address  the  role  of  the  Defense  Acquisition  Executive  (DAE),  S  AE,  and  PEO.^'^ 

DoD  asserted  that  the  implementation  would  yield  improved  effectiveness  and  cost  avoidance  in  weapon  system 
acquisition  (with  a  projected  savings  for  the  AF  alone  of  nearly  $11  billion  savings  in  the  first  five  years).  SECDEF 
Richard  B.  Cheney  stated  these  savings  would  be  applied  to  readiness,  modernization,  maintaining  force  structure, 
and  improving  quality  of  life.^^ 

Air  Force  Implementation  of  the  PEO 

In  response  to  the  1986  creation  of  the  PEO  position  and  function,  the  AF  originally  attempted  to  use  its  existing 
acquisition  structure  to  accommodate  the  requirements.  The  AF  appointed  11  PEOs,  most  of  whom  were  Product 
Division  or  Air  Logistics  Center  Commanders.  These  officers  served  dual-hatted  roles:  keep  the  AFAE  apprised  of 
program  status  and  report  to  the  MAJCOM  (AFSC  or  AFLC)  Commander  on  their  control  of  program  resources  and 
major  program  decisions.^® 

The  1989  DMR  forced  greater  changes,  however.  The  AF  identified  six  PEOs  (five  general  officers,  one  senior 
civilian  executive),  separate  from  the  Product  Center  structures,  who  would  have  no  other  responsibilities.  These 
PEOs  oversaw  key  weapons  systems  in  strategic;  information  systems;  tactical  and  airlift;  command,  control  and 
communications;  space;  and  tactical  strike.  According  to  SECAF  Donald  Rice,  this  new  system  would  provide 
program  managers  greater  autonomy,  responsibility,  accountability,  and  time  to  focus  on  their  programs.  “The  PEO 
would  plan  corporate  strategies  and  objectives,  and  serve  as  a  problem-solving  team  leader  supported  by  the  systems 


*  DoD  Instruction  5(K)0.2.  Assignment  of  Program  Executive  Responsibility-Description:  “Each  Component 
Acquisition  Executive  should  appoint  a  number  of  Program  Executive  Officers  (PEOs)  who,  like  group  general 
managers  in  industry,  should  be  responsible  for  a  reasonable  and  defined  number  of  acquisition  programs.  Program 
Managers  for  these  programs  should  be  responsible  directly  to  their  respective  PEO  and,  on  program  matters,  report 
only  to  him.  In  other  words,  every  major  program  should  be  set  up  as  a  center  of  excellence  and  managed  with 
modem  techniques.” 
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and  logistics  commands.’-  Center  commanders  would  provide  support  (e.g.,  needed  experts,  test  and  research  facUilies, 
and  materials).^’ 

Thus,  ruguladous.  and  cfaetives  have  oafted  the  smtcture  DoD  uses  today  to  develop  and  procute 

weapon  systems.  From  this  process,  the  AF  has  delineated  an  organization  for  planning,  piogtamniing.  budgeting, 
andexecuting  acguisiUon  programs.  This  structure  is  sUll  vutble  in  the  AF.  but  continues  .0  evolve  with  time  as 
i..a„i,tp  portfolios,  and  other  needs  dictate.  Who  are  the  key  players  in  the  AF  acquisiUon  community,  and  what 

are  their  roles  and  responsibibties? 

STRIICTIIRF  ROI  FS-  AND  RFSPONSTMUTIES 


AF  Arnuisitinn  Chgi"  Command 

Acquisition  Policy  Directive  63-1  (31  Aug  93)  established  the  current  AF  acquisition  system  for  “providing  new  and 
improved  materiel  capabUities  in  response  to  validated  needs  and  according  to  public  law.  appropriate  instructions, 
and  international  agreements.’”*  It  prescribes  the  requisite  streamUned  structure  (see  Figure  1)  in  which  no  more  than 
two  levels  of  review  exist  between  the  [PM]  and  the  MUestone  Decision  Authority  (MDA).  Thus,  depending  on  the 
doUar  value,  risk  level,  and  importance  of  the  program,  the  PM  reports  through  either  the  DAC,  PEG,  or,  under 


special  circumstances,  directly  to  the  AFAE. 


•  AF  PoUcy  Dtmcdve  63-1.  pam.  I.4.3.I.  Air  FOrcu  ACAT I D  programs  “uI^Sa 

Executive  Officer  (PEO).  and  ar  SPD,  with  the  Defense  Acqtnsinon  Execuuve  K  the  The  ^  ^ 

for  ACAT  I C  nrograms  Occasionally,  an  ACAT  I  program  may  not  be  assigned  to  a  PEG,  and  th^PD  wllre^rt 
Lctty  to  tte  ^AE.  Air  Force  ACAT  I  C  programs  that  meet  dm  comhn^ns 

(DoD)  Instruction  5000.2,  Defense  Acquisition  Management  Policies  and  Procedures,  February  ,  ,  y 

transferred  to  a  Designated  Acquisition  Commander  (DAC). 

Para.  1 4  3  2  Major  Automated  Information  Systems  programs  (ACAT  I M)  are  manapd  by  the  ^  PEG  ^d 

StpD  to  Asltstant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Command.  Control,  Communrcaoons.  and  Intelhgmtce)  as  to 

MDA. 

Para.  1 4  3  3.  Air  Foroe  ACAT  n  programs  are  managed  by  to  AFAE.  to  DAC.  ^  »  SPD  ^ 

Se^ielected  by  to  AFAE  tor  special  oversight  and  assigned  to  a  PEO.  The  AFAE  is  the  MDA  for  ACAT  E 


programs. 
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Figure  1.  AF  Acquisition  Structure 

This  new  system  effectively  took  the  major  command  out  of  the  program  management  chain.  HQ  AFMC  focus  lies 
on  processes  and  resource  management.  The  staff  is  less  involved  in  program  management  oversight;  its  role  is 
supporting  the  acquisition  process  and  providing  the  funding  and  human  resources  the  PM  needs  to  execute  his 
program.” 

The  AF  Acquisition  Executive  (AFAE).  who  is  also  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Acquisition) 
(ASAF(A)  or  S.AF/AQ),  is  responsible  for  all  AF  acquisition.  His  primary  responsibilities  include  establishing 


Para.  I.4.3.4.  Air  Force  ACAT  m  and  IV  programs  are  managed  by  the  AFAE,  the  DAC,  and  an  SPD,  unless  the 
program  has  been  selected  by  the  AFAE  for  special  oversight  and  assigned  to  a  PEO.  The  AFAE  will  exercise  his  or 
her  responsibilities  on  an  exception  basis  when  considered  necessary  as  a  result  of  a  report  from  the  DAC.  The  DAC 
is  the  MDA  for  ACAT  III  and  IV  programs.  DACs  may  recommend  to  the  AFAE  that  smaller  dollar  value,  low-risk 
programs  be  designated  as  ACAT  IV.  The  MDA  for  these  ACAT  IV  programs  may  then  be  delegated  below  the 
DAC  by  the  AF.^. 
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acouisidon  poUcy.  no^aaling  PEOs  »d  PMs  for  ™io,  prognaas  .o  .he  CSAF.'  supe^ng  and  evainapng 
PEOa.  actively  panic, paling  in  die  Bianntnd  Planning,  P,ognnn,ning  and  Budgeung  Syslen.  (BPPBS)  prccess, 
repiesenUng  d,e  AF  on  various  acquisidon  beams,  inunfacing  will,  Congress  and  ov^ing  .he  execudon  of  aU 
acquisition  programs Figure  2  shows  the  current  SAF/AQ  Organization. 

PFO  Str»*»tiire.  and  FesnonsIhUttiC^ 

in  a  memomndum  fonvasding  die  AP  progress  d.  reeling  DMR  goals,  .be  SECAF  reimraied  dia.  -responsibiUry  and 
program  management  au».ori.y  flows  direedy  from  Ibe  lAFAE]  10  die  PEOs  .0  PMs  [of  Major  and  Selec«l 
acquisUion  programs,.  PEOs  will  have  no  odier  responsibibries  and  will  repori  lo  no  one  on  program  mamigemenl 
o„.ld.  .be  SAEPEO  ebrim-  The  PEO  woub.  be  a  "senior  o^dng  official  wirb  .be  amboriB-.  responsibi,i.y. 
and  accoumabili.y  for  a  ponfobo  of  relaled  programs.  Ibe  PEO  is  .o  be  a  planner  of  corporanr  sdamgies  ^ 
objecrives,  aproblem-solving  learn  leader  snpporied  by  acquisto  commands.-  He  is  a  line  officer  responsible  and 
accoumable  lo  ihe  AFAE  for  .be  cosh  schedule,  and  performance  (within  baseline)  of  his  ponfobo.' 

The  PEO  exercises  bis  auUK,ri.y  by.  issuing  program  direcdon  .o  .be  PM.  baselining  each  program  using  die 
Acquisition  Program  Baseline  (APB)  process;  and  serving  as  the  direct  reporiing  offnaal  for  .be  PM.  The  PEO 
exercises  accoundibUiry  duougb  Monddy  Acquisition  Repons  (MARs).  Quanerly  Defense  Acquisition  Execudve 
Summaries  (D.4ES),  breach  reporting,  and  direct  reporting  only  to  the  AFAE."’ 


’  Chief  of  Staff,  Air  Force  (CSAF).  <•  nnATi 

1  1  Unless  otherwise  directed  by  SAF,  the  AFAE  is  the  MDA  for  AC  AT  I 

♦  AF  Policy  Directive  63-1,  para.  1.6.1. .  •  •  U’'*®  onnmnriate  With  the  exception  of  selected  programs,  the 

C  through  IV  programs  and  may  delegate  this  authority  as  approp  .  ASAFtAl  is  the  AFAE,  the 

.  Bod.  PEO  and  DAC  ponfolio  con^ri  arc  available  via  Inrimc.  a,  Ibc  SAF/AQ  web  Sim.  ww«.safn,.at.md. 
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Figure  2.  Current  SAF/AQ  Organization 

In  implementing  the  PEO  concept,  the  AF  identified  the  following  daily  responsibilities  of  the  PEO: 

•  “be  deeply  involved  in  all  program  execution  matters, 

•  provide  PM  wisdom,  experience,  and  insight  into  Pentagon  and  Washington  politics, 

•  screen  PM  from  Pentagon, 

•  be  the  ‘eyes  and  ears’  of  the  [AFAE] — no  surprises  and  make  it  happen. 
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.  work  with  infrastructure  managers  to  ensure  support, 

•  approve  program  resource  requirements, 

.  develop  (wilt,  die  Aequisition  Suategy  Panel)  and  implement  acquisiUon  aqadigy, 

•  represent  portfolio  in  [major  reviews]  process, 

.  counsel  with  the  [AFAE]  and  [MADs]  on  programming  and  budgeting  issues, 

.  validate  System  Program  Office  (SPO)  prepared  program  resmictnres  Cwhat-ir  exercises). 
.  review  aU  program  documentation  provided  to  the  Pentagon  and  the  Congress. 

.  approve  reprogramming  of  funds  within  portfolio  (in/out)  in  the  execution  year. 

.  interface  with  users  during  Program  Objecdve  Memorandum  (POM)  preparation. 

•  assist  MADs  in  preparation  of  AF  budget, 

.  assist  MADs  in  defense  of  the  budget  with  OSD  and  the  Congress. 

.  support  M^s  on  requirements  and  requirements  reviews  (summits). 


•  evaluate  [PMs],  and 

.  monitor  the  ‘health’  of  the  program  management  team.""  “ 

However,  in  spite  of  the  general  dudes  and  functions  assigned,  refining  the  details  of  the  PEO's  role  md 
responsibilides  often  faU  to  the  individual  PEO.  his  interfaces,  and  occasionally  to  corporate  vision. 


TtAP  stmcturr  Rfsnnnsibilitkfi 

The  same  AFAE  memchandum  that  specified  the  charter  for  the  PEOs  also  identified  the  DACs’  responsibiltties.  The 


Product  Divisions  and  Air  Logistics  Centers 


commanders  of  AF  Systems  Command  and  AF  Logistics  Command 


(torenmners  to  AF  Material  Command)  assumed  the  role  of  DACs.  They  pmform  funcdons  similar  to  the  PEOs. 
Bsrahdshed  in  a  direct  reportmg  line  be»een  subordinate  Program  Managers  (PMs)  and  the  AFAE.  the  DACs  ^ 
responsible  for  other  than  Major  or  Selected  pro^s.»  Howler,  as  Cenmr  Commanders,  th.  DACs  serve  an 

acquisition  support  role  as  well. 
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A  SECAF  memorandum  on  2  Oct  89  reaffirmed  that  “the  AFSC  and  AFLC  Commanders  would  continue  to  be 
responsible  for  planning  all  required  support  throughout  the  life  of  all  programs.  These  Commanders  [would] 
recommend,  for  [AFAE]  approval,  major  program  assignments  to  a  PEO  and  coordinate  with  the  [AFAE]  on  other 
program  assignments.”  They  would  be  directly  responsible  to  the  [AFAE]  for  support  to  PEOs  and  PMs.  The  quality 
and  availability  of  Support  to  PEOs  and  PMs  would  ensure  that  SPO  staffs  “remain  as  small  and  efficient  as 

possible.”^ 

MAD  Structure.  Roles,  and  Responsibilities 

The  MADs,  along  with  the  rest  of  SAF/AQ  acquisition  staff,  provide  the  AFAE  with  the  broad  expertise  and 
necessary  functional  support  to  ensure  that  his  “authority,  decisions,  and  management  responsibilities  are 
appropriately  prepared,  supported,  and  executed.”^  They  also  facilitate  “the  continuous  interaction  and  dialogue 
between  the  AFAE,  the  PEOs,  and  DACs.”  Further,  they  function  as  the  “focal  point  and  conduit  for  all  interfaces 
with  Congress.  OSD,  JCS,  other  Services,  Air  Staff,  and  MAJCOMs.”” 

The  MADs  “work  specific  operational,  test,  technology  and  developmental  aspects  of  AF  acquisition  for  other  than 
the  execution  year.  They  are  responsible  for  their  mission  area  planning,  integration  and  budget  process.”^  They 
must  understand  the  warfighter’s  needs  in  their  respective  mission  areas  and  ensure  the  acquisition  process  addresses 
these  needs.  They  provide  all  acquisition  inputs  to  the  BPPBS  (i.e..  Program  Objective  Memoranda,  Budget  Estimate 
Summaries,  President’s  Budget,  etc.)  and  develop  the  program  budgets  within  the  AF  Board  structure.  They  also 
identify  reprogramming  sources  for  “top  down”  directed  requirements.^'  Table  1  summarizes  the  basic  responsibilities 
of  the  PEOs,  D.4Cs,  and  MADs. 
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RESPONSIBILITY 

DAC 

PEO 

MAD 

BPPBS  interface 

X 

Air  Staff  interface 

X 

Congressional  interface 

X 

Mission  Area  planning  and  integration 

X 

Requirements  coordination 

Shared  (DAC  programs) 

Shared  (PEO  programs) 

Shared 

Program  Management  Duective 

Shared  (DAC  programs) 

Shared  (PEO  programs) 

Shared 

Baselines 

Shared  (DAC  programs) 

Shared  (PEO  programs) 

Shared 

Defense  Acquisition  Executive  Summary  (DAES) 

Shared  (DAC  programs) 

Shared  (PEO  programs) 

Shared 

OSD  interface 

Shared  (DAC  programs)! 

Shared  (PEO  programs) 

Shared 

Preparation  for  milestone  reviews 

X 

X 

Program  planning 

X 

X 

Program  oversight 

X 

X 

Reprogramming  approval  in  executive  year 

X 

X 

Program  execution 

X 

X 

SPO  resources  requirements  generation 

X  (DAC  programs) 

X  (PEO  programs) 

SPO  resources  support  (personnel,  facilities,  etc.) 

X 

Rating  of  PEO  program  office  personnel 

X  (except  PM) 

X  (PM  only) 

Table  1.  Comparison  of  Responsibilities 


Thus,  laws,  reaulations,  and  directives  have  defined  the  general  structure,  roles,  and  responsibilities  of  the  AF 
acquisition  chain  from  the  DAE  down  to  the  PM.  This  coUective  body  has  a  complex  multifaceted  challenge  to 
affordably  field  capable  weapon  systems  to  meet  the  warfighter’s  needs.  The  structure  that  accomplishes  this 
demanding  task  was  not  the  product  of  a  “bottoms-up”  approach,  but  rather  evolved  from  a  combination  of  self¬ 
generated  improvements  and  imposed  modifications.  While  these  identified  roles  and  responsibilities  within  this 
organizational  structure  may  appear  to  be  clear  and  consistent,  numerous  issues  exist  in  practice.  What  are  these 
issues  and  how  have  they  affected  the  AF’s  ability  to  comply  with  the  intent  of  the  Packard  Commission?  The  next 
sections  attempt  to  answer  these  questions. 


ISSUES 

In  spite  of  the  many  benefits  that  acquisition  streamlining  and  reform  initiatives  brought  to  the  AF  acquisition 
community,  they  also  introduced  some  issues  related  to  roles  and  responsibilities  within  the  PEO/DAC/MAD 
organizational  structure.  Many  of  these  issues  arise  from  the  introduction  of  the  PEO  into  the  community  and  his 
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role  relative  to  the  PM,  AFAE,  DAC  and  MAD.  The  PEO’s  role  is  unclear  because  it’s  relatively  new,  it  naturally 
overlaps  the  roles  of  others  in  an  already  complex  operating  environment,  and  no  process  exists  to  resolve  legitimate 
differences  betw'een  the  PEO  and  the  others.  Other  issues  deal  with  the  “dual-hatted”  nature  of  many  key  players  that 
leads  to  having  two  bosses  and/or  two  sets  of  assigned  responsibilities.  The  first  few  issues  deal  with  defining  the 
role  of  the  PEO. 

PEO;  Suner  PM  or  .Tunior  AFAE? 

The  lack  of  clarity  of  the  PEO’s  role  has  led  some  observers  ask  where  the  PEO’s  primary  function  resides  in  the 
direct  reporting  chain.  Is  the  PEO  a  “super  PM,”  wrapped  in  the  details  of  managing  and  executing  the  programs  in 
his  portfolio?  Or  is  he  a  “junior  AFAE,”  providing  wisdom  and  “top  cover”  for  the  PM,  yet  lacking  the  authority  to 
make  milestone  decisions?  As  one  PEO  (and  former  PM)  interpreted  this  relationship:  “The  PEO  is  the  former  only 
when  the  PM  asks  for  help  or  a  “train  wreck”  is  impending.  It’s  like  UPT:’  take  control  too  soon  and  the  student 
doesn’t  learn;  too  late  and  he  doesn’t  survive.  The  proper  position  is  closer  to  the  latter.  The  PEO  bridges  the  gap 
between  the  PM  and  the  AFAE.  The  PEO  belongs  in  the  Pentagon  so  that  he  doesn’t  screw  with  a  program  too 
much.”“ 

So,  the  PEO  must  provide  acquisition  expertise  when  the  PM  needs  it.  PEO  must  understand  and  work  the  politics 
inside  the  Beltway  and  within  the  Pentagon  and  advise  the  PM  on  the  sensitivities  and  realities.  The  PEO’s  forward 
presence  enables  him  to  defend  the  program  while  screening  the  PM  from  many  of  the  “brush  fires”  and  time- 
consuming  diversions  of  the  Washington  environment 

The  PEO  must  also  be  aware  of  the  programmatics  and  challenges  of  the  programs  in  his  portfolio;  what  does  the 
PM  need?  The  PEO  is  in  a  unique  position  to  aid  his  PMs.  As  a  PEO  summed  up  the  situation,  “The  PEO  appears 
to  be  only  person  with  a  small  enough  span  of  control  to  help  PM.  He  can  get  on  the  phone  with  enough 


’  Undergraduate  Pilot  Training  (UPT). 
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hoBepower  »d  contam  to  get  work  done.  The  Center  Commanders  are  swamped  mnning  their  centers  and  the 
MADs  don’t  know  all  of  the  details.”” 

In  reality,  dten.  the  PEO  is  both  a  snper  PM  W  a  junior  AFAE.  He  aids  each  end  of  the  AF  acquisition  chain  ot 
command  to  ensure  infomtabon,  policy  and  guidance,  and  decisions  flow  freely  and  accurately  in  both  directions. 


niintinn  pf  the  PF.O’S  Rol£ 

The  PEO  Chaner  specified  that  the  “PEO  organlrauon  Is  a  field  agency  reporting  to  directly  to  the  AFAE  and  not 
par,  ot  dte  Assison,  Secrehnys  acquisition  smtf.”“  According  to  one  PEO,  however,  Uuh  rehtuonship  is  often  lost 

on  current  senior  officials. 


"Mr  Welch  lAFAE]  and  General  Jaquish  (his  Principal  Deputy!  had  a  clear  view  in  the  beginning.  They  did 
not  have  the  PEOs  attend  AQ  sraff  meedngs.  but  radter  held  separate  meetings  with  the  PEO  to  discuss 
program  esecurion.  PEOs  did  not  coordinate  on  or  sign  staff  summary  sheem.  because  they  dnhf,  do  smft 
work  That  was  par,  of  the  reason  tor  the  small  sraff  siie.  Since  Uten.  there  has  been  a  binning  ot  roles; 
much  ot  the  PEO  work  is  not  known  or  undersuiod  by  newcomem.  The  early  implemenmtion  deal,  with 
who,  should  be  the  sriucture,  how  to  put  it  together,  and  what  should  be  the  chaner  to  meet  the  Packard 


Commission  intent  With  Ute  mmoverot  personnel,  the  new  folks  haven't  gone  back  m  review  rite  chaner. 
and  don't  know  the  responsibilides.  PEOs  now  have  demands  that  com^te  with  their  pnmaiy  roles; 
membership  on  PATs  [(Process  Action  Teams)],  policy  coordination,  etc.”” 


The  recentaddidonofaDepuly  PEO  (0-6)  posilion  has  helped  the  increased  workload,  but  a  problem  stiU  exists  in 

UK  basic  undentanding  of  Uie  PEO's  posidon  and  function.  Even  the  SAF/AQ  organizational  chart  (Figure  2)  can  be 


confusing.  Again,  a  PEO  reminds  the  listener, 


“PEOs  are  not  on  the  AQ  staff,  but  rather  represent  Field  Operating  Agencies  and  carry  AF  Program 
Executive  Office  SEIs  [(special  experience  identifiers)].  This  fact  is  lost  on  a  lot  of  people.  The  MADs 
come  in  from  Using  commands  and  just  see  the  areas  closely  aUgned  with  their  responsibility;  they  don’t 
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see  the  activities  unique  to  the  PEO:  contracting  approval  (Business  Clearance).  ASPs,  J&As,  AcquisiUon 
Plans,  SSA.  UCAs,'  and  [the  execution]  budget.”’* 

Clearly,  a  misunderstanding  of  the  PEO’s  position  has  been  a  recurring  theme  since  its  creation.  Much  of  the 
confusion  lies  in  the  overlapping  nature  of  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  PEO  and  those  of  the  DAC  (as  the 

Center  Commander)  and  MAD. 

nv.ri^nnin^T  Rpcnnn.ihilities  (PF,0/T)Ar  (Ccntfr  rommandciU 

The  DAC’s  role  as  a  Center  Commander  estabUshes  a  closely  linked  relationship  with  the  PEO  that  has  had  mixed 
results  on  execution.  The  Product  or  Air  Logistics  Center  Commander  is  responsible  for  policies,  procedures, 
facilities,  staff  support,  personnel,  and  training.  These  elements  are  essential  for  supporting  the  PEO  program.  They 
avoid  redundancy  and  enable  a  small  PEO  staff.  However,  the  operating  relationships  can  overlap  and  become 

unclear. 

The  central  issue  is  the  point  at  which  support  ends  and  program  control  begins.  Even  in  a  support  role,  the  Center 
Commander  influences  program  execution  and  effectiveness.  The  people  and  facilities  he  provides,  the  policies  he 
imposes,  and  the  training  requirements  he  levies  all  influence  the  quality  of  the  inputs  to  the  acquisition  process  and, 
therefore,  affect  the  product  One  PEO  expressed  his  concern,  “Separation  of  resource  control  and  program  execution 
responsibility  is  unnatural  in  our  culture,  and  we  do  not  have  a  complete  understanding  of  the  interfaces.”’’  This 
issue  has  several  dimensions. 

First,  the  Center  Commander  provides  the  people  that  serve  on  the  programs  in  accordance  with  his  charter. 
However,  PEOs  often  express  concern  that  their  ability  to  influence  this  decision  has  been  limited.  A  DAC  once 
expressed  to  his  staff,  “The  PEO  tells  me  what  positions  he  needs  filled  on  one  of  his  programs,  and  I  determine  who 
will  fill  them.”’*  The  Center  Commander,  in  essence,  determines  the  relative  priority  of  this  program  when  it  comes 
to  providing  support  Usually,  this  concern  is  not  a  significant  problem.  However,  one  PEO  related  that  he  had  lost 

•  Acquisition  Strategy  Panel  (ASP);  Judgment  and  Approval  (J&A);  Source  Selection  Authority  (SSA); 
Undefinitized  Contract  Amendment  (UCA). 
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a  aanlor  member  of  one  of  hie  programs  (an  0-6)  to  anolber  program  «Uhoot  Ihe  Commander  notifymg  h,m  of  (he 


reassignment. 


second  excep.  (o,  (he  PM  (SPD),  (be  Center  Commander  has  (he  responsibility  for  evalttabng  al.  progmm  office 
personncLThns.  functional  experts  who  flU  matrix  posidons  within  a  PEG  pm^  face  the  pomntial  dilemma  of 

divided  loyalties. 

Thud,  the  center  Commmtder  condols  the  budget  (or  many  resource:  conuactor  support  PM  salaries,  navel  and 
offtce  operations,  system  specific  sofpyare  engtn^g,  and  new  eoulpmen.  paining.  Sometimes  the  PEG  lachs  the 
sufficient  visibifity  dt  conmrl  into  this  portron  of  the  budget  that  three., y  impacri  the  program  baseirne. 

Pomtb.  in  reviewing  the  sratus  of  funcdonal  support  to  PEG  programs,  the  Center  Commander  is  in  a  posiUon  to 
influence  pmgnun  executton.  Ceriainiy  a  funcuonal  review  is  appropriari,  bur  problems  arrie  if  this  meeung 
broadens  into  a  program  review  where  direction  replaces  advice  and  msrght 

Einally.  tbe  Center  Commander  is  in  a  position  to  urslt  program  personnel  in  a  manner  .ha,  debacri  from  dreir 
conniburion  to  dre  program.  As  one  PEG  poinmd  out  -When  dre  Center's  connacing  officer  reviews  a  document 
for  my  program,  be's  worlting  (or  me,  not  tbe  Center  Commander.  It's  'GK'  to  pass  the  information  on  to  dte 
Commandet  but  not  'GK'  to  impose  exna  work  on  dre  PM  (e.g..  to  provide  dre  dura  in  Ure  Center's  [mfe«l 
format).”  He  went  on  to  cite  oUter  conflicts  with  his  programs  needs,  such  as  the  Commander  havmg  the  PM 
an  offsiK  widr  dre  him  on  Cenmr  matters  or  risking  a  program  G,6  ,0  run  an  air  show.”  According  .0  a  former 
Deputy  Program  Director  on  a  Major  program.  "Roughly  30%  of  .he  rime  I  spent  on  dre  program  involved  handfing 

the  support  from  the  DAC.”^ 

These  firemrs  in  dte  overlapping  relafionship  berieen  Ure  PEG  and  Ure  DAC  can  confuse  Ure  PM  and  bis  SPG 
personnel.  To  whom  do  Urey  go  m  firs,  on  mauers  of  advice  and  counsel?  SomeUmes  Ure  answer  is  as  much  a  mrdrir 

of  proximity (collocatirm  widr  me  Center'sfuncfional  support)  and  rank  »  a  3-Srir?")  as  it  is 

,  .  f  H  Tn  fnrt  <?nid  a  PEO  “Program  personnel  have  occasionally  played  the  Center 

the  acquisition  chain  of  command.  In  fact,  said  a  rtu,  nug 

j  A'nn  nn  urhirh  nosition  or  chain  of  command  better  serves  their 
Commander  and  PEO  off  each  other-dependmg  on  which  posiuon  or  cnam 

purpose. 
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mese  potendal  praWem  aipos  stem  from  fte  chdn^ed  retohip  in  the  PEO/DAC/MAD  ncuisWon  etmenne. 
Fonunaiely.  .hey  usnall,  a«  neither  frequent  nor  serious  in  nature.  The  PEO  und  the  DAC  both  have  responsibilities 
and  faithfuUy  seek  to  accomplish  them.  Where  dtey  conflict.  negodaUng  a  mutually  acceplabie  solution  is  the  best 
course.  A  PEO  reinforced  this  considerauon.  “Having  a  good  repoire  with  my  coonmtparts  prevents  advene  effecK 
the  relationship  makes  it  work. 

OverlaDDinp  Rp«iPonsihnities  (PFO/MAPL 

The  PEO  and  M4D  also  experience  a  complex  relationship  that  proves  both  beneficial  and  difficult.  Although  they 
have  different  job  descripuons,  their  areas  of  responsibility  dovetaU  at  best  and  conflict  at  worst.  The  PEO  focuses 
“downward”  towards  the  SPOs.  contractors  and  industry,  and  the  warfighters  related  to  the  programs  in  his  portfolio. 
The  MAD  perspective  takes  an  external  view,  dealing  with  the  Air  Staff  and  Secretariat,  the  other  Services,  OSD. 
Congress,  the  media,  and  the  warfighters  related  to  his  mission  area.  The  PEO  deals  with  the  execution  of  his 
programs  with  current  year  funds.  The  MAD  plans,  programs,  and  budgets  for  future  year  efforts. 

Diese  different  perspectives  can  be  beneficial.  Different  views  and  goals  provide  a  creative  tension.  The  magnitude  of 
effort  to  usher  a  weapon  system  through  the  BPPBS  and  acquisition  milestone  processes  is  far  beyond  for  one 
individual  and  his  staff  to  accompUsh.  However,  acting  as  a  team,  the  PEO  and  MAD  can  complement  each  other’s 
role  to  joinUy  succeed  in  their  tasks.  For  example,  the  MAD’s  interaction  with  Congress,  the  rest  of  DoD.  and  other 
outside  agents  clears  the  PEOs  to  concentrate  on  program  execution.  In  return,  the  PEO  s  detailed  program  insight 
can  facUitate  the  MAD’s  disseminating  information,  coordinating  requirements,  and  generating  BPPBS  inputs  and 

reclamas. 

StiB,  te  overlap  ih  the  activities  ot  these  two  offices  can  place  a  strain  on  the  acquisition  process.  Sometimes  the 
shain  is  stnicturai  in  nature.  The  PEO  has  responsibiUty  for  current  year  execution,  but  the  MAD  takes  the  lead  for 

out.year  budgets,  aearly  funding  cuts  to  the  laueraffecB  the  conduct  of  the  former.  Hence,  the  PEO  is  accountable 

for  sound  program  execution,  but  has  Utde  control  over  the  process  of  resourcing  future  needs.  At  other  times,  the 
suain  is  a  maner  ot  experience  and  perspecrive.  Take,  for  example,  die  experience  ot  a  fonner  Acring  SPD  (PM)  ot  a 
Major  joint  program.  "A  Congressional  staffer  sought  to  reduce  our  program  office  manning  by  50%.  Our  PEO 
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assembled  a  rebuttal  to  fight  it,  but  the  MAD  didn’t  think  it  mattered  and  failed  to  fonvard  it  to  the  staffer.  It  took 
significant  effort  to  recover  most  of  this  cut. 

The  PM,  too,  feels  this  strain  in  needing  to  work  with  both  the  PEO  and  the  MAD  on  issues  where  the  lead 
responsibility  is  unclear.  For  example,  when  Congress  asks  questions  on  program  details  (e.g..  What  are  you  domg 
with  the  Management  Reserve?  Why  aren’t  you  on  contract?),  should  the  MAD  answer  the  question  because  he  is  the 
Congressional  interface?  Or  should  the  PEO  answer  it  because  he  has  extensive  insight  into  the  program?  Other 
examples  of  this  gray  area  are  “what-if  ’  drills  from  OSD,  other  agency  inquiries,  foreign  military  sales,*  and  taskings 

from  outside  the  directed  programs.^'^* 

PEO  and  MAD  activities  wUl  continue  to  overlap.  Said  one  PEO,  “It’s  possible  to  do  some  of  each  other’s  stuff  a 
wordsmith  all  answers  to  Congress),  but  each  should  always  invite  the  other  to  review  and  coordinate.  Inteipersonal 
relations  determines  how  it  will  work  out.”'^^ 

RecenUy,  SAF/AQ  (AFAE)  restructured  the  MAD  and  PEO  portfoUos  to  better  align  and  ease  coordination  and 

communication.  Yet  perfect  one-on-one  alignment  is  unlikely  between  program  portfolios  and  mission  areas.  Added 

one  PEO,  “The  emergence  of  information  systems  nearly  guarantees  more  than  one  MAD  with  which  to  interface. 
For  example,  weapon  systems  using  information  systems  in  development  will  require  the  overseeing  PEO  to  deal 
with  the  MAD  for  Information  Dominance  (SAF/AQI)  as  well  as  the  Director  overseeing  the  mission  area 

containing  the  weapon  system. 

In  reality,  one  cannot  do  his  job  without  the  other.  Coordination,  teamwork,  trust,  and  mutual  support  are  essential 
to  accomplishing  their  collective  tasks.  These  attributes  compensate  for  the  lack  of  clarity  between  in  the  role  of  the 
PEO  and  those  of  the  other  members  of  the  acquisition  community.  However,  not  all  of  the  issues  stem  from  the 


*  Foreign  military  sales  also  involve  SAF/IA. 

t  Examples  include  PEO/MAD  overlap  in  responding  to  imposed  environmental  mandates  and  data  collection 
requests  on  areas  such  as  composites  development 
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establishment  of  the  PEO.  Some  issues  result  from  the  “dual-hatted”  nature  of  the  several  key  players  within  the 
community. 

“niial-Haftiny”  of  Acnuisition  LeadcrshiJl 

The  “dual-hatting”  of  the  PM,  DAC,  and  AFAE  of  imposes  difficulty  in  the  acquisition  process.  These  individuals 
have  to  respond  to  multiple  “bosses”  or  have  to  perform  more  than  one  set  of  responsibilities.  As  earlier  discussion 
revealed,  the  PM  has  to  deal  effectively  with  the  PEO/D AC  and  PEO/MAD  overlaps.  In  the  first  case,  the  PM  of  a 
Major  program  must  work  with  the  DAC  (as  a  Center  Commander)  for  his  resources  and  acquisition  support  and 
with  the  PEO  for  execution  matters.  In  responding  to  Congressional  inquiries  and  OSD  taskings,  he  must  deal  with 
both  the  MAD  and  the  PEO.  Again,  this  duality  can  generate  confusion  and  redundant  taskings. 

The  DAC,  too,  performs  dual  roles  and  serves  more  than  one  boss.  In  fulfilling  his  DAC  roles,  he  responds  to  the 
AFAE  on  all  acquisition  matters  concerning  his  portfolio.  On  resources  and  acquisition  support  and  for  sustainment 
matters,  he  responds  through  the  AFMC  Commander  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Air  Force.  Two  concerns  arise  from  this 
situation.  First,  like  the  PM,  the  DAC  has  a  complex  task  in  satisfying  two  different  supenors  whose  diverse 
interests  potentially  overlap  and  may  conflict.  Second,  the  1989  shift  in  the  acquisition  chain  of  command  away 
from  the  AFSC  (now  part  of  AFMC)  Commander  to  the  AFAE  effectively  splits  acquisition  from  sustainment.  One 
of  the  purposes  in  combining  AFSC  and  AFLC  into  AFMC  was  to  instill  a  “cradle-to-grave”  perspective  in 
integrated  weapon  system  management  While  the  execution  level  organization  may  embrace  this  perspective,  it  is 
not  a  natural  byproduct  of  at  the  senior  AF  command  structure. 

Finally,  the  AFAE  also  wears  two  hats  and  serves  two  bosses.  As  SAF/AQ,  Mr.  Money  reports  to  SECAF  Widnall 
on  AF  acquisition  matters.  However,  as  the  AFAE,  Mr.  Money  reports  to  the  DAE,  Dr.  Kaminski,  who  is  the 
MDA  for  Acquisition  Category  (ACAT)  I D  programs. 

These  dual-hatted  positions  are  not  necessarily  counterproductive — they  may  be  the  best  use  of  acquisition  expertise 
and  a  logical  fusion  of  roles  to  ensure  a  consistent  policy,  program  execution,  and  reporting.  Nevertheless, 
coordination  and  interaction  with  these  dual-hatted  positions  can  be  complex  and  require  special  attention  to  the 

relationships. 
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Th„s,  AF  acguMUon  has  p,oh,e.s  in  ,o,n  .nnnUion,  resp<,ns,bm.,  overtap.  anrt  dnai-haned  ieadert. 


How  do  these  issues  affect  the  benefits  sou 


oht  from  implementing  the  Packard  Commission  recommendauons? 


]v;j|r|rTTNr.  PACKARD  COMMISSION  1NTEHI 

^Packard  commission  cued  the  lack  ofaccountabmty  and  unambiguousau^^^^^ 

bosdenin,  of  .he  PM  with  non-vafne  .porting  AT 

rtnee-ne^  (AP-AE-PEO-PM)  s™a..=  for  maior  defense  programs  mee.  .he  Commission's  in.=n.  and  largely 
correct  .f»  IdendEed  shorteomings.  However,  as  .he  previous  secdon  poinm  ou..  .his  sm.cnme  falls  short  of  .oml 
compllmrce.  Consider  .his  assessmen.  in  .e^s  of  .he  desl.^  charncmrisues  of  successful  project:  clear  command 
channels;  pro^  smbilily;  Umlled  repornng  re,ui,emenrt;  small,  high  ,uali.y  smffs;  communicalion  w.m  users; 

and  better  system  development.* 
rnmmnnd  Channels 

The  evolmion  of  d.e  AP  ac,u.sido„  smscure.  a  duec.  resul.  of  Implemenrtng  .he  Pachard  Commission 
recommendailons.  specif, cahy  ad^esses  .he  d.he  for  clear  command  channels.  DoH  policy  ins.Uu.ed  .he  APAH- 
PEO-PMand  APAE-DAC-PM  direc.  reporting  chains  for  all  accimsmon  programs,  esmblishmg  accounmb  y 

reducing bm.ucr.y.TheAPAEposi.ionas.hesmgle Civilian r^ponsible  for  all  AP  ac,uisidon  marters.  srtongly 

benefu  .his  goal.  PMshaveadefned  and  duec.  reporting  pad,  dm-ugh  a.  mos.  one  individual  (aPEO  or  DAO  .0 

die  APAE.  Punher.  PEOs  and  DACs  have  “privileged  lines  of  commumcauon  tt,  d,e  APAE.  flus  sdeamlined 
reporting  shucure  can  be  particularly  u^ful  for  sUuauons  dicmdng  .imely  acquisidon  communicadon  and  decision 
making.  Avoiding  .0  one  PEO.  “Sdeamlining  has  occurred.  Now  when  a  breach  occurs,  d,e  reporting  and  woridng 
of  d,e  issue  is  much  fasmr.  [The  chain  is  no  longer)  'PM.Cenmr  Commander-AFMOCC-CSAP-SECAP.'  bu.  radier 

TM-PEO-AFAE.’”^ 


relates  only  on  the  impact  of  the  new  acquisition  structure— and  not  the 


:s"o;ra;:^i^:h=irdve^n  ^ 
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While  program  execution  benefits  from  this  three-tiered  reporting  structure,  the  command  channel  is  less  clear  in 
matters  of  support  and  planning.  Previous  discussions  iUustrated  how  overlapping  roles  and  responsibiliues  and  the 
dual-hatting  of  key  positions  introduce  complex  interactions  that  confuse  both  participants  and  observers  alike.  SPO 
personnel  must  keep  both  the  PEO  and  the  Center  Commander  (DAC)  satisfied.  Also,  they  must  respond  to  both 
PEO  and  MAD  taskings,  balancing  and  integrating  the  information  to  meet  overlapping  needs.  Further,  the  DAC  and 
the  AFAE  have  other  demanding  duties  they  perform  to  satisfy  superiors  outside  the  direct  reporting  chain  for 
acquisition  matters.  Again,  cooperation  and  coordination  compensate  for  these  structural  imperfections.  However, 
compensation  is  less  likely  for  those  individuals  operating  outside  the  acquisition  community. 

MAJCOM  commanders,  for  example,  often  fail  to  appreciate  the  various  nuances.  As  one  PEO  pointed  out,  ‘Tlie 
four-stars  don’t  like  the  system.  It’s  due  to  denial,  ignorance,  and  the  desire  to  talk  to  another  4-star  vice  a  1-star. 
They  take  up  their  issues  with  the  AFMC  Commander  and  the  Product  Center  Commander,  who  have  no  authonty 
on  the  [PEO]  programs.  Instead,  they  need  to  talk  to  the  AFAE  and  the  PEO.”  In  one  instance  that  the  MAJCOM 
commander  did  fonvard  an  issue  to  a  PEO.  it  involved  a  weapon  system  already  transfeired  out  of  the  acquisition 
realm  and  into  the  CSAF-AFMC-System  Support  Manager  sustainment  chain.'” 

Thus,  the  acquisition  chain  offers  a  streamUned  command  chain  with  clear  accountability  in  execution.  However, 
structural  conflicts  and  overlaps  in  responsibilities  complicate  the  handling  of  several  important  matters  germane  to 
the  execution  process  and  the  principles  of  integrated  weapon  system  management  (IWSM). 

Program  Stability 

■Die  impact  of  this  acquisition  structure  on  program  stability  is  similar  to  its  affect  on  the  command  chain.  The 
focusing  of  acquisition  activities  around  the  thiee-tiered  acquisition  structure  facilitates  a  coherent  poUcy  and 
acquisition  strategy.  A  PEO.  with  responsibUities  restricted  to  the  execution  of  his  portfoUo  of  related  programs, 
aids  program  stabiUty  by  bridging  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  PM  and  the  AFAE.  His  attentive  oversight  extends 
the  AFAE’s  effectiveness.  His  vigilant  protection  of  the  PM’s  program  from  outside  influences  helps  shelter  the 
program  from  destabUizing  funding  cuts  and  non-value  added  taskings.  His  abiUty  to  move  money  around  within  his 
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ponfolio  funherad*  to  program  stability.  Barring  a  dilution  of  his  role 
Stabilizing  influence  on  his  portfolio’s  programs. 


with  additional  staff  duties,  the  PEO  is  a 


Again,  however 


.  overlapping  responsibilities  and  dual-hatting  can  have 


detrimental  effects  on  program  stability.  For 
example,  while  the  PEO  can  control  cumen.  year  execution  and  responses  to  funding  cuts,  the  MAD  has  the  fuhire 

year  progrtunniutg  and  budge.ingresponsihilities.Aconce«deffo.  of  both  die  MAD  and  the  PEO  is  necessaD.  .0 

ensure  program  stability. 


pnr'.tpH  RRnortint^  Rfmiirements 

Bsmblishhig  a  duee-hered  ac,uisiUon  smicmm  dhncUy  reduces  the  number  of  levels  required  lo  gam  approve  fc. 
pmgram  milesiones.  Cermlnly  me  PEO.  role  locadon  In  .he  Pehmgoh  reUeve  .he  PM  Bom  eoeumb^g 
bHermg  dem^ds.  Also,  b,  handhng  a  poofolio  of  remmd  programs,  me  PEO  a.  me  DAC  fdfer  me  demd  rod 

quantity  of  briefings  and  reports  the  AFAE  has  to  receive. 

However,  while  me  approval  hHefmg  reouhemeam  are  less,  .he  PM  have  exper^need  an  hicreased  .eve,  of 

coordinahon  and  hifonmrnion  repormig  demands  .0  address  his  .hferfaee  w,m  me  Cen^^ 

High-oiialitv  Stalls 

The  AP  implemenmliOh  of  me  PEO  posilioh  hmlfed  me  smff  sBe  fo  six  people,  imha.  argmoenm  suggesfed  iha.  a 

xmffoverm.ee  dmesmntlarge  won, dbeheeessa.y.opmpm.yove,seeanemhepo..fo. 

prevailihg  amtude  of  sehior  acuisifion  omelaB  was  fha.  .wo  mo^aod  personnel  locafed  in  me  SPOs  mmusenrnd 
me  enperhse  necessary  ro  execure  me  pro^s.  The  PEO  aru.  his  smff  nreded  ro  rap  rhar  exisrlhg  eapabUiry  radrer 

dm„admngredundar.cy.oi..S,m,ov«rimemePEOs,affdMcxpandroihc,uderhcpK»i.iohofadep„^^ 

individual  helps  shoulder  me  PEO.  der—ng  pm.fo.io  (oBeu  spread  across  mree  Producl  Cenrers)  and  Penragon 

responsibilities. 
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rnmmnniratinil  with  USCCS 

All  members  of  the  acquisition  chain  have  a  responsibUity  to  communicate  with  the  warfighters  as  part  of  their 
collective  charters.  At  the  intermediate  level,  the  PEO  shares  this  responsibUity  with  the  appropriate  MAD(s).  Their 
perspectives  are  slightly  different,  but  taken  together  and  properly  coordinated,  they  should  be  able  to  address  the 
User’s  needs.  Again,  though,  some  Users  have  been  unclear  on  whom  (e.g.,  PEO  or  MAD,  AFAE  or  AFMC/CC) 
they  should  deal  with  for  certain  issues. 

Better  System  Developmenf 

THe  new  acquisition  smiclure  does  not  specifically  address  system  development  improvements.  Many  other 
ac, nation  refomt  initiatives  focus  on  this  characteristic.  StUl.  a  command  chain  that  operates  with  a  coherent  policy 
and  strategy  and  uses  efficient  repotting  mechanisms  is  better  equipped  to  develop  affordable  and  effective  weapon 

systems. 

In  general,  then,  the  AF  acquisition  structure  meets  the  intent  of  the  Packard  Commission.  It  reduces  bureaucracy  and 
provides  a  streamlined  command  chain  accountable  for  program  execution  and  reporting.  The  tiered  nature  of  the 
AFAE-PEO-PM  chain  allows  each  level  to  focus  on  key  needs  and  capabilities  that  enhance  program  stability  and 
enable  better  system  development  The  MADs  and  Center  Commanders  (DACs)  play  vital  roles  in  this  complex 
process.  However,  their  support  also  complicates  the  Unes  of  authority,  control,  and  responsibilities.  Much  of  the 
difficulty  is  unavoidable  and  usually  does  not  create  substantial  problems.  Still,  senior  leadership  continues  to  seek 
solutions  to  refine  the  overall  process.  What  are  some  of  the  current  options  under  consideration? 

OPTIONS  FOR  improvement 

As  the  PEO/DAC/MAD  acquisition  structure  evolves,  the  participants  have  proposed  numerous  alternative 
implementation  approaches  to  improve  both  process  and  product  One  improvement  recently  incorporated  was  the 
addition  of  the  deputy  PEO  position  to  assist  the  PEO  in  his  oversight  role,  both  in  Washington  and  in  the  field. 
Another  involved  the  restructuring  of  portfolios  to  better  align  the  PEO  and  MAD  areas  of  responsibility.  Many 
suggestions  have  fallen  to  the  wayside,  victims  of  an  impracticable,  unwanted,  or  imbalanced  implemenution  plan. 
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However,  .wo  recen,  Wees  propped  a.  .he  SAF/AQ  Workshop  in  Jun  1995  waoap.  discussion.  The  firs,  involves 
drawing  .he  PEO  and  MAD  acnvihes  inlo  a  lighKr  relalionship  u>  improve  coordinalion  and  coopemhon.  The  second 
involves  dividing  .he  DAC  and  Cemer  Commander  dudes  among  .wo  senior  officials.  These  proposed  changes 
direcdy  address  m  o  imporum,  weak  poinu  in  die  AF  ac,uisidon  shhclure.  die  oveHap  in  responsibilides  beoveen 

the  PEO  and  the  MAD,  and  the  dual-hatted  role  of  the  DAC. 


rnllneate  r  Combine  MAP  and  FRO  StaCfS 

One  approach  .0  reducing  .he  difficulties  experienced  due  .0  die  PEO/MAD  overlap  in  responsibilides  is  .0  collocate 
or  combine  .heir  smfts.  Collocadon  helps  .0  build  dus.  and  cooperation.  This  arrangemen.  improves  efficiency 
dnough  shared  expenise  and  improved  coordinadon.  1.  also  facilidues  a  common,  balanced  focus  on  BPPBS  inputs, 
progmm  execudon.  and  inmracion  widi  all  inmrfaces.  both  widiin  and  oudide  d.e  acquisition  community.  SAF/AQ 
recently  inmnded  .0  coUocate  die  PEO  and  MAD  smffs,  but  a  scheduled  move  out  of  the  Pencgon  (during  its 
refurbishment)  intermpted  the  plan.”  Combining  shiffs  extends  die  coUocadon  concept  further  and  also  permte  a 

reduction  in  manning. 


Unfortunately.  Uiese  inUiadves  have  drawbacks  as  wed.  The  current  smrcture  pmvides  a  “creative  mnsion"  that  mo 
different  pempecuves  bring.  Areas  of  concern  .0  both  parties  undergo  a  system  of  checks  and  balances.  One  PEO 
expressed  a  concern  of  die  PEO  role  becoming  subordinate  to  that  of  dte  MAD.”  Combining  .he  smffs  would  make 
dual  leadership  cumbersome  and  potentially  coun.eq.reductive.  Another  difficulry  Ues  in  Ihe  proper  handling  of  all 


matters  the  PEO  and  MAD  currently  address;  combining  these  activities  creates  an  unwieldy  span  of  control.  Fmally. 
because  the  PEO  portfolios  and  dte  MAD  areas  of  responsibility  do  not  petfecdy  align,  some  discontinuities  would 
remain  across  the  acquisition  front  between  the  two  sets  of  responsibiUties. 


Still,  the  collocation  or  near  coUocation  of  staffs  has  merit.  The  benefits  of  improved  efficiency  and  interaction 
between  tire  PEO  and  the  MAD  reduce  the  problems  generated  by  their  overlap  in  responsibiUties.  Careful  attention 

to  the  drawbacks  can  mitigate  their  impact 
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Prnriiirt  Tpntpr  Realignment — Denutv  Commander  as  “Field  PEQIl 

Another  proposal  from  SAF/AQ  Workshop  entailed  separating  the  DAC  and  Center  Commander  duties.  Center 
Commanders  would  continue  handling  personnel,  processes,  training,  and  support.  The  Deputy  Commander  would 
assume  the  DAC  duties  and  become  essentially  a  “Field  PEO.”  His  responsibilities  would  be  the  same  as  the  current 
PEOs,  except  he  would  operate  at  the  Product  Center  and  oversee  a  portfolio  of  “other  than  Major  or  Selected’ 
programs.  Because  of  the  acquisition  category  of  the  programs  involved,  posting  this  individual  at  the  Pentagon 
would  not  be  necessary.  This  restructuring  would  eliminate  the  dual-hatted  problem  of  running  a  Product  Center  and 
serving  as  the  D.A.C. 

While  this  proposal  reduces  the  span  of  control  of  a  critical  acquisition  and  leadership  position,  it  still  does  not 
address  the  PEO/Center  Commander  overlap  in  responsibilities  in  resourcing  and  executing  a  program.  Instead,  it 
adds  a  second  overlap  between  the  Field  PEO  (DAC)  and  the  Center  Commander.  Two  individuals  would  need  to 
address  issues  formerly  resolved  by  a  single  individual— and  one  of  these  individuals  would  be  directly  reporting  to 
the  other. 

The  Field  PEO  concept  makes  sense.  However,  to  properly  realized  it  benefits,  the  Field  PEO  should  report  to  the 
AFAE  and  not  the  Center  Commander.  This  implementation  would  not  solve  the  overlap  issue,  but  it  better  serves 
program  execution  and  accountability. 

rONClJISTONS  AND  RF.COMMEND ATIQNS 

The  close  scrutiny  given  to  the  acquisition  process  over  the  last  decade  identified  a  need  for  streamlining  and  reform. 
One  initiative  created  the  PEO  and  “inserted”  this  position  into  a  three-tiered  direct  reporting  chain.  The  PEO’s  duties 
focus  on  overseeing  the  execution  of  a  portfolio  of  related  programs.  He  provides  the  PM  top  cover,  helps  the  AFAE 
with  his  span  of  control,  and  bridges  the  linkage  between  the  two. 

Inserting  the  PEO  position  modified  an  existing  structure.  The  implementation  did  not  result  from  a  bottoms-up 
construction.  Consequendy,  incongruities  developed.  The  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  PEO  overlapped  those  of 
the  DACs/Center  Commanders  and  the  MADs.  Blurred  roles,  conflicting  responsibilities,  and  dual-hatted  leadership 
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have  occasional])'  undermined  the  program  execution  and  support  process.  Often,  the  PM  and  the  S  O 
themselves  caught  between  two  worthwhile  but  conflicting  demands. 

Yet  the  process  can  and  has  worked.  Personality,  trust,  coordination,  and  cooperation  can  foster  the  relauonships  and 
efficiency  to  overcome  these  hurdles.  The  fact  that  many  of  the  key  players  in  the  PEO/DAC/MAD/PM  structure 
have  fiUed  more  than  one  of  these  positions  promotes  a  bond  of  understanding.  Unfortunately,  the  turnover  of  key 
participants  requires  continuous  adjustment  and  re-education  along  the  learning  curve  to  make  the  system  work. 

The  process  continues  to  evolve.  Room  for  improvement  still  exists.  The  genesis  of  this  improvement  lies  in 
continued  discussion  (e.g.,  offsites)  that  bring  issues  to  forefront  where  they  can  be  aired  and  resolved.  These 
discussions  generate  options.  Some  options,  though  plausible,  fall  short  for  a  variety  of  reasons  (e.g..  current 
structure,  inertia,  different  perspectives,  different  functional  responsibUities,  purposes,  impractical  span  of  control). 

Other  options,  though,  stand  out  as  reasonable  improvements  worthy  of  implementation.  In  particular.  I  recommend 
that  senior  AF  leadership  give  further  consideration  to  the  following  modifications  to  currenUy  proposed  changes. 

.  At  the  earliest  opportunity,  collocate  (or  nearly  collocate)  the  PEG  and  MAD  staffs  to 
increase  the  positive  aspects  of  close  interaction  and  to  resolve  issues  due  to  overlaps  in 
responsibility.  Do  not  combine  these  staffs,  but  rather  retain  their  independence.  Their 
spans  of  control  are  manageable  and  their  different  perspectives  promote  a  creative  tension 
that  can  ensure  an  optimized  and  balanced  solution. 

•  Create  a  Field  PEG  position  that  assumes  the  current  DAC  responsibilities.  This 
individual  would  report  directly  to  the  AFAE  for  his  portfolio  of  programs.  Like  the 
current  PEGs,  Field  PEGs  would  have  a  small  staff  and  receive  acquisition  support  from 
the  Center  Commander.  The  PEO/Center  Commander  overlap  in  responsibilities  would 
remain  an  area  of  concern  requiring  cooperation  and  further  attention. 

These  recommendations  seek  to  enhance  an  acquisition  structure  that  currenUy  handles  the  difficult  and  complex 
acquisition  process  in  spite  of  its  structural  flaws.  Further  clarification  of  roles  and  responsibilities  are  apFopriate. 
The  interfaces  and  overlaps  between  positions  should  yield  synergy,  not  duplicity  or  conflict.  Continued  refinement 
to  the  AF  acquisition  structure  will  ensure  a  successful  pattern  for  future  weapon  systems  acquisition. 
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